
T HE ONLY other, American 
killed in the wake of the 1973 
coup in Chile was Frank R. Teraggi 
Jr., 24, a student In economics at the 
University of Chile. Like Charles 
Horman, Teruggi was an enthusias- 
tic backer of Chile’s socialist experi- 
ment, but his friends say he was not 
an activist. 

A Chilean friend put it this way: 
“When the rest of us were marching 
and shouting at the rallies, I knew I 
would find Frank back at the edge 
of the crowd, observing.” 

According to the Chilean govern- 
ment, Teruggi was detained Sept 20, 
1973 (nine days after the coup), on a 
curfew violation, taken to the San- 
tiago soccer stadium with other pris- 
oners and released the next day. His 
machine-gunned body was found on 
the streets the following day, the 
junta says, a victim of anonymous 
vigilantes. 

No release was signed at the stad- 
ium, and the body was not identified 
at the morgue until Oct. 2. Teruggi's 
roommate was arrested with him 
but released later to the U. S. consu- 
late on condition that he leave Chile. 

Teruggi’s father, Frank R. 'Teruggi 
Sr. of Des Plaines, 01, is convinced 
that a Chilean officer tortured his 
son brutally and then killed him 



with a submachine gun in the soccer 
stadium. A Belgian who was in the 
stadium at the same time recently 
gave this account in an affidavit at 
the U. S. consulate in Brussels, citing 
fellow prisoners as his source. 

A State Department official said 
the Chilean government has been 
asked to respond to the new infor- 
mation. 

The elder Teruggi, a printer, said 
that from what he has learned of the 
CIA's activities in Chile, he cannot 
accept that it was not at least aware 
of what happened. He said that the 
CIA responded to a request under 
the Freedom of Information Act by 
acknowledging the existence of a 
June, 1972, document relating to his 
son. But the document was not perti- 
nent to his death, the CIA said. 

The father went to Santiago in 
1974 with a large group of civil liber- 
ties activists from the Chicago area 
who later Issued a blistering report 
on rights violations in Chile. In seek- 
ing reasons for his son’s death, Ter- 
uggi recalls asking Ambassador Na- 
thaniel Davis and Consul Frederick 
D. Purdy if the embassy was not 
aware that several American stu- 
dents were at the university. He 
quotes Purdy as saying, “We knew 
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they were out there but the CIA did 
not investigate Americana.” 

*1 served 40 months In the infan- 
try/’ Teruggi, 61, told the Chicago 
Tribune recently. "I used to have a 
lot of respect for our men in Wash- 
ington, but now...” 

His son was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
who had taken part in anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations. He came to Chile in 
January. 1972. As far as the record 
shows, he violated no norms, let 
alone laws. He was one of perhaps 6,- 
000 foreigners in Chile at the time of 
the coup, most of them supporters of . 
the Allende government. 

Although the exact manner of his 
.death is still uncertain, the govern- 
ment's frequently used explanation 
— street vengeance — is regarded in 
numerous international reports as a 
euphemism for summary military 
executions. 

After Teruggi's death, I visited the 
modest house where he lived, not 
far from the university. In the rub- 
ble left by the ransacking arrest 
* squad was Teruggi’s backpack and a 
well-thumbed copy of "How To See 
South America on 65 and $10 a Day.” 
—LEWIS H. DIUGUID 
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